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THE 

FRIENDLY  RELATIONS  OF  THE  INDIANS 
AND  EARLY  DUTCH  SETTLERS 
OF  THE  UPPER  HUDSON. 


It  has  for  a  long  time  been  quite  the  fashion  to 
depreciate  the  early  Dutch  colonists  of  the  New 
World,  to  make  sport  of  their  peculiarities,  to  exag- 
gerate their  faults,  to  question  their  virtues  and  deny 
outright  their  claims  of  rightful  possession.  Even 
some  honored  historians  have  stated  that  "  the  Dutch 
were  always  mere  intruders,"  and  "  had  no  right  to 
any  part  of  this  country "  ;  while  there  have  been 
some  who  represented  the  Holland  colonists  as  not 
only  impertinent  claimants  to  American  soil,  but  as 
sometimes  responsible  for  Indian  suspicion,  treachery 
and  cruelty  by  which  the  English  colonists  suffered. 

The  discovery,  however,  within  the  last  half  cen- 
tury of  certain  old  papers  of  original  record,  commer- 
cial, civil  and  ecclesiastical,  in  the  archives  of  Holland 
as  well  as  New  York  State, — and  the  careful  transla- 
tion of  these  documents  from  the  Dutch, — have 
brought  some  facts  to  light  which  have  made  neces- 
sary the  re-writing  of  some  pages  of  American  history 
during  the  Colonial  period. 

Patriotic  societies,  like  our  own  honored  Order, 
have  done  much,  and  will  continue  to  do  much,  to 
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develop  greater  loyalty  to  our  country,  and  greater 
devotion  to  its  institutions ;  but  more  than  this,  they 
cannot  fail  to  inspire  much  conscientious  and  original 
investigation  of  the  statements  and  sources  of  histori- 
cal records, — until  finally  any  hoary  error,  however 
dear  and  honored  it  may  be,  shall  no  longer  be  tol- 
erated in  the  story  of  our  past. 

Permit  a  rapid  review  of  conditions  in  this  New 
World  up  to  the  discovery  of  the  Hudson  River  in 
the  year  1609.  Thirty-two  years  after  Columbus  dis- 
covered the  low,  outlying  island  of  San  Salvador, — 
and  Spain  had  claimed  everything,  and  the  Pope  had 
given  her  everything,  in  the  New  World, — Veraz- 
zano,  under  commission  from  Francis  I  of  France, 
was  coasting  northward  along  our  Atlantic  shore. 
One  morning  late  in  April,  as  he  sailed  into  a  broad 
bay  now  known  as  the  lower  harbor  of  New  York 
City,  he  hoped  that  he  had  found  at  last  an  arm  of 
the  sea  through  which  he  could  sail  to  the  long  looked 
for  Cathay.  However,  a  few  hours  exploring  with  the 
ship's  boat  convinced  the  experienced  navigator  that 
there  was  before  him  no  "  arm  of  the  sea,"  but  a  great 
river ;  and  therefore  here  was  no  thoroughfare  to 
Cathay.  Soon  weighing  anchor,  he  puts  out  to  sea 
again,  and  coasting  leisurely  along  the  shore  eastward 
and  northward  until  he  reaches  the  50th  degree  of 
north  latitude,  he  sails  direct  for  France.  From 
Dieppe  on  the  8th  of  July  he  writes  the  King,  describ- 
ing the  New  World,  "  never  before  seen  by  men  either 
in  ancient  or  modern  times,"  which  he  had  discovered 
and  explored  for  1100  miles.  The  Cabots  in  1497 
and  1498  had  explored  parts  of  the  coasts  of  Labrador, 


Newfoundland,  Cape  Breton  Island  and  Nova  Scotia  ; 
— yet  the  claim  of  Verazzano  is  surely  justified  so  far 
as  concerns  the  original  discovery  of  the  Atlantic  shore 
of  our  Republic.  His  glowing  report  of  the  "  Grande 
River  "  and  its  bays  led  certain  enterprising  French- 
men soon  after  to  visit  the  region  to  trade  with  the 
Indians  for  the  valuable  furs  of  their  country. 

These  fearless  traders  explored  the  "  Grande  River  " 
as  far  as  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Albany,  some 
175  miles  from  the  sea.  About  1540  they  built  a 
fortified  trading-house  upon  the  large  island  in  the 
river,  called  Van  Rensselaer  Island  now,  near  the 
lower  part  of  the  city.  From  time  to  time  during 
the  next  70  years  the  French  came  up  the  river  for 
trading  purposes,  but  never  attempted  to  found  a 
colony. 

After  the  discoveries  of  the  Cabots,  for  80  years 
England  neglected  her  opportunity;  but  in  1578  Sir 
Humphre}'  Gilbert  obtained  a  royal  patent  authoriz- 
ing him  to  discover  and  occupy  "  any  remote,  heathen 
and  barbarous  lands  not  actually  possessed  of  any 
Christian  prince  or  people  "  ; — but  various  obstacles 
compelled  the  postponement  of  his  plans  to  found 
a  colony.  "  Meanwhile  Elizabeth  of  England  was 
stoutly  denying  the  exclusive  pretensions  of  Spain 
to  the  New  World,  in  virtue  of  first  visitation  and  the 
Pope's  donation,  and  was  distinctly  affirming  the 
principle  that  discovery  and  prescription,  unless  ac- 
companied by  possession,  are  of  no  avail." 

"  Thus  the  Queen  of  England,  while  she  refused  to 
recognize  the  double  Spanish  title  by  discovery  and 
investiture,  at  the  same  time  virtually  renounced  any 
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English  claim  founded  solely  upon  Cabot's  voyage." 
(Brodhead,  L,  4,  5.)  In  1583  Gilbert,  aided  by  his 
half-brother  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  equipped  an  expedi- 
tion, and  sailed  to  Newfoundland,  where  he  set  up 
the  arms  of  England,  and  proclaimed  the  Queen. 
On  the  return  voyage  Gilbert  perished  at  sea ;  but, 
says  the  historian,  "  the  English  right  to  the  island 
first  seen  by  Cabot  was  now  formally  published  to  the 
world  by  the  voice  of  a  herald." 

Next  year  Raleigh,  having  procured  from  the 
Queen  a  new  patent  to  occupy  any  lands  "  not  actu- 
ally possessed  of  any  Christian  prince,  nor  inhabited 
by  Christian  people,"  landed  an  expedition  at  Ocra- 
coke  Inlet,  North  Carolina,  July  1 3th,  1 584,  and  took 
formal  possession  for  the  Queen  of  that  country,  to 
which  Elizabeth  afterward  gave  the  name  Virginia. 

In  a  few  weeks'  time  the  voyagers  returned  home. 
In  1585  Raleigh  sent  another  colony  which  occupied 
Roanoke,  but  returned  to  England  next  year.  White's 
expedition  in  1587  once  more  occupied  Roanoke;  but 
three  years  later  the  unfortunate  emigrants  had 
utterly  disappeared.  Impoverished  at  length  by  his 
endeavors  to  colonize  Virginia,  Raleigh  falls  under 
suspicion,  is  condemned  and  sent  to  the  Tower  of 
London,  whence,  after  fifteen  years  of  confinement,  he 
goes  to  the  block. 

According  to  the  royal  proclamation  England  had 
not  yet  proved  ownership  in  the  New  World  by  pos- 
session as  well  as  discovery.  Twelve  years  passed ; 
then  Gosnold  lands  near  Cape  Ann,  but  is  not  satisfied 
with  the  country,  and  sails  southward ;  he  sights, 
visits  and  names  Cape  Cod;  he  explores  Buzzard's 
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Bay,  and  prepares  to  plant  a  colony  on  the  island 
now  known  as  Cuttyhunk,  which  he  named  Eliza- 
beth, in  honor  of  the  Queen ; — bnt  his  men,  being 
rebellions,  compel  his  return,  after  a  five  months' 
absence.  In  1605,  two  years  after  the  weak  and  cow- 
ardly James  I  becomes  king,  Captain  George  Wey- 
mouth, coasting  along  the  shore  of  Maine,  discovers  the 
Sagadahoc,  or  Kennebec  River.  On  its  bank  a  cross 
is  set  up,  and  possession  taken  in  the  name  of  the 
King ;  yet  after  four  months  he  and  his  men  return 
to  England,  bringing  with  them  five  Indians,  who 
had  been  decoyed  on  board  the  ship.  In  1607  Pop- 
ham  and  Gilbert  bring  a  colony  to  the  Sagadahoc ; 
they  choose  the  west  side  of  the  river's  mouth  for 
their  fort  and  storehouse ;  but  they  have  trouble  after 
trouble, — first  with  the  Indians,  whose  favorite  resort 
they  had  taken,  not  only  without  asking  permission, 
but  without  offering  anything  in  payment ;  then  they 
suffer  by  fire,  and  after  by  loss  of  powder ;  and  near 
the  New  Year  comes  the  death  of  Popham,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  colony.  So,  when  the  supply  ship  from 
London  arrives  in  the  summer  with  news  of  their 
principal  patron's  death,  and  of  the  necessary  recall 
of  Gilbert,  and  fearing  another  winter  as  severe  as 
the  last,  they  all  embarked  and  set  sail  for  England ; 
— and  so  ends  the  Sagadahoc  colony.  Thus  far  Eng- 
land has  failed  to  prove  ownership  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  New  World  by  possession.  In  1606 
James  I  grants  a  new  charter  for  the  colonization  of 
that  part  of  America  commonly  called  Virginia, 
"  and  other  territories  which  are  not  now  possessed  by 
any  Christian  prince  or  people," — between  the  34th 
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and  45th  degrees  of  latitude.  This  grant  includes 
the  American  coast  from  Cape  Fear  to  Nova  Scotia. 
Two  separate  companies  are  named  as  grantees 
of  the  patent.  To  Gates,  Somers,  Hakluyt  and 
their  London  associates  is  granted  a  space  100  miles 
along  the  coast,  in  any  part  of  the  country  between 
the  34th  and  41st  degrees  of  latitude : — to  Gilbert, 
Popham,  Parker  and  their  Plymouth  associates  are 
given  similar  privileges  for  any  part  of  the  territory 
between  the  38th  and  45th  degrees  of  latitude  : — but, 
to  prevent  collision,  the  charter  expressly  provides 
that  the  colony  last  planted  shall  not  approach  its 
boundaries  within  100  miles  of  the  colony  first  estab- 
lished. Up  to  this  time  no  English  navigator  has 
searched  the  American  coast  further  southward  than 
Buzzard's  Bay,  nor  further  northward  than  Roanoke. 

The  London  Company  in  the  latter  part  of  1606 
send  out  a  colony  of  105  men,  (of  whom  John  Smith 
was  one,)  under  the  command  of  Captain  Christopher 
Newport.  April  26th,  1607  they  sail  into  Chesapeake 
Bay,  and  on  the  13th  of  May  finally  decide  upon  a 
peninsula  40  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  River 
James  as  the  permanent  site  of  the  colony,  to  which 
they  give  the  name  of  Jamestown.  This  is  the  first 
permanent  English  settlement  in  America.  The 
Plymouth  Company  has  wholly  failed  thus  far  to  set- 
tle and  occupy  any  part  of  the  coast ;  and  although 
they  make  several  further  attempts  to  colonize  after 
the  abandonment  of  the  Sagadahoc  in  1608,  more 
than  twelve  years  pass  away  before  they  effect  a  per- 
manent settlement  in  New  England  by  the  coming  of 
the  104  Pilgrims  of  the  "  Mayflower." 
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Now  let  us  come  to  the  matter  more  specially  under 
consideration.  Henry  Hudson,  an  experienced  navi- 
gator, a  native  of  England,  and  friend  of  the  famous 
Captain  John  Smith,  had  made  two  voyages  in  1607 
and  1608  in  the  employ  of  a  London  company,  in 
the  vain  endeavor  to  find  the  shorter  passage  to  China 
and  Cathay  by  way  of  the  western  ocean. 

Released  by  his  discouraged  London  patrons,  Hud- 
son goes  to  Holland,  and  offers  his  services  to  the 
East  India  Company,  then  carrying  on  a  most  pros- 
perous trade  with  the  far  East. 

He  believes,  and  they  also  believe,  that  the  shorter 
way  to  Cathay  can  be  found ;  and  by  their  orders  a 
small  yacht,  or  "  vlieboat,"  of  80  tons,  named  the 
"  Half  Moon,"  is  soon  equipped  for  the  voyage,  and 
manned  by  a  crew  of  twenty  men,  part  Dutch  and 
part  English.  The  "  Half  Moon  "  sailed  from  Am- 
sterdam April  4th,  1609,  as  we  know  from  the  "  ship- 
book  "  found  in  1841  in  the  archives  of  the  old  East 
India  Company.  Hudson  was  under  orders  to  find  a 
passage  to  China  by  the  northeast  or  the  northwest. 
Doubling  North  Cape  a  month  later,  he  finds  the 
northern  sea  full  of  ice,  and  his  motley  crew  begin  to 
murmur.  He  then  turns  westward,  and  after  a  peril- 
ous voyage,  with  the  foremast  gone,  he  reaches  the 
Grand  Banks,  off  Newfoundland,  early  in  July.  Run- 
ning westward  along  the  Nova  Scotian  coast,  he  enters 
Penobscot  Bay,  where  he  replaces  his  foremast,  and 
repairs  his  rigging.  August  3rd  he  sights  and  recog- 
nizes Cape  Cod ;  the  18th  of  August  he  arrives  off  the 
mouth  of  the  Chesapeake,  which  he  recognizes  as  "  the 
entrance  into  the  King's  River  in  Virginia,  where  our 
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Englishmen  are."  But  he  is  looking  for  the  shorter 
passage  to  Cathay,  and  can  spare  no  time  to  visit  his 
friend  Smith. 

Not  long  after  he  reaches  "  a  great  bay  with  rivers," 
afterward  known  as  Delaware  Bay ;  but,  finding  navi- 
gation difficult  because  of  shoals,  he  stands  out  to  sea 
again,  running  northward  for  several  days  along  a 
sandy  coast  with  "  broken  islands  "  ;  and  on  the  even- 
ing of  September  3rd  anchors  in  a  great  bay, — the 
lower  harbor  of  New  York.  For  a  week  Hudson 
lingers  here,  exploring  the  shores,  and  trading  with 
the  wondering  Indians.  North  of  the  Narrows  he 
finds  a  "  very  good  riding  for  ships  "  ;  and  turning 
west,  he  explores  the  Kills  between  Staten  Island  and 
the  Bergen  shore,  and  comes  out  into  the  "  open  sea," 
now  called  Newark  Bay.  In  the  evening,  as  the 
small  boat  returns  to  the  ship,  which  is  anchored 
inside  Sandy  Hook,  the  party  is  set  upon  by  two 
canoe-loads  of  Indians,  and  one  of  the  English  sail- 
ors, John  Coleman,  is  killed  by  an  arrow-shot  in  the 
throat.  Next  day  Coleman  is  buried  on  the  beach 
near  by,  and  in  his  memory  Sandy  Hook  is  named 
"  Colman  Point." 

September  13th  Hudson  began  to  explore  the  great 
river  stretching  away  to  the  north,  and  on  the  16th 
anchors  near  Catskill  Landing.  September  18th  he 
lands  at  Schodaack,  and  visits  the  old  chief  of  the 
tribe,  "  in  a  house  well  constructed  of  oak-bark,  and 
circular  in  shape."  There  he  feasted  with  the  natives, 
and  when  he  wished  to  return  to  the  ship,  to  show 
their  friendliness,  "  they  broke  their  arrows  in  pieces 
and  threw  them  into  the  fire."    With  the  early  flood- 
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tide  of  next  morning,  the  "  Half  Moon  n  ran  higher 
np,  two  leagues  above  the  shoals,  and  anchored  in  deep 
water  near  the  site  of  the  present  city  cf  Albany. 
The  natives  came  flocking  to  the  ship,  bringing 
grapes,  pumpkins,  beaver  and  otter  skins,  which  they 
gladly  traded  for  beads,  knives  and  hatchets.  Here 
Hudson  remained  some  days,  and  by  means  of  the 
small  boat  explores  the  river  as  far  as  some  distance 
above  the  present  town  of  Waterford.  On  the  21st 
of  September,  to  see  whether  the  chief  men  of  the 
country  "  had  any  treachery  in  them,"  they  were  so 
generously  treated  to  wine  and  liquor  in  the  "  Half 
Moon's  "  cabin  that  one  old  chieftain  became  so  stupe- 
fied with  "  the  strong  waters  "  that  his  simple  country- 
men "  could  not  tell  how  to  take  it.*'  He  was  all 
right  next  day  however,  and  anxious  to  repeat  the 
experience ;  and  the  memory  of  this  revel  was  long 
preserved  in  the  traditions  of  the  Iroquois.  Know- 
ing that  he  was  now  at  the  head  of  navigation,  Hud- 
son realized  that  he  must  look  elsewhere  for  the 
coveted  passage  to  Cathay.  The  voyage  up  the  river 
had  taken  eleven  days,  and  the  return  occupied  as 
many  more.  Sailing  down  past  Washington  Heights 
on  Manhattan  Island,  he  found  the  Indians  now  quite 
warlike.  Twice  the  "  Half  Moon  "  was  attacked,  with- 
out inflicting  any  injury,  however,  but  eight  or  nine 
savages  were  killed  ;  and  thus  poor  Coleman's  death 
was  amply  avenged.  One  month  after  the  arrival  at 
Sandy  Hook  the  "  Half  Moon  "  weighs  anchor  for  the 
last  time,  and  stood  out  to  sea.  The  Dutch  mate 
wished  to  winter  in  Newfoundland,  that  they  might 
try  the  northwest  passage  through  Davis'  Strait  in 
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the  spring ;  but  the  mutinous  crew  having  "  threatened 
him  savagely,"  Hudson  decided  to  return  to  Holland. 
November  7th  he  reached  Dartmouth  in  England,  and 
from  thence  sent  full  reports  of  the  voyage  to  the 
East  India  Company,  proposing  to  renew  the  search 
for  the  elusive  passage  to  Cathay  in  the  spring.  As 
he  was  about  to  return  to  Holland  by  order  of  the 
Company,  the  English  authorities,  jealous  of  the 
advantages  gained  by  the  Dutch,  detained  both  him 
and  the  "  Half  Moon."  Eight  months  later  the  ves- 
sel is  released ;  but  Hudson's  services  are  demanded 
again  by  the  London  Company.  In  the  spring  of 
1 6 10  he  sails  away  to  the  northwest,  to  be  buffeted 
by  Arctic  tempests,  seeking  to  explore  "  the  labyrinth 
without  end  "  ;  to  spend  a  winter  of  suffering  on  the 
frozen  coast,  and,  basely  abandoned  by  his  mutinous 
crew  in  midsummer  of  161 1,  "  in  a  forlorn  shallop, 
in  the  midst  of  fields  of  ice,  to  perish  miserably  in 
that  sullen  and  inhospitable  Bay,  the  undying  name 
of  which  perpetuates  the  memory  of  his  inflexible 
daring." 

Hudson's  comrades  of  the  "  Half  Moon,"  on  their 
return  to  Amsterdam  in  July,  16 10,  were  engaged  as 
crew  for  a  new  vessel  fitted  out  by  private  enterprise 
for  a  voyage  to  the  "  Great  River  of  the  Mountains," 
with  a  cargo  of  goods  suitable  for  traffic  with  the 
Indians.  So  the  experienced  sailors  revisit  the  sav- 
ages whom  they  had  left  the  autumn  before ;  and 
tradition  relates  that  when  the  Dutchmen  arrived 
again  among  the  Red  men,  "  they  were  much  rejoiced 
at  seeing  each  other."  The  next  year  Hendrik  Chris- 
tiansen and  Adrian  Block  charter  a  ship,  and  voyage 
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to  the  "  great  River, "  bringing  back  with  them  two 
sons  of  an  Indian  chief.  A  year  later  three  Amster- 
dam merchants,  anxious  to  join  in  the  profitable 
trade,  fit  out  two  vessels,  the  "  Fortune "  and  the 
"  Tiger,"  intrusting  them  to  the  respective  commands 
of  Christiansen  and  Block,  for  trafiic  on  the  "  Mauri- 
tius River,"  as  for  a  time  the  Hudson  was  called  in 
honor  of  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

In  1613  three  vessels  more  were  fitted  out  by  mer- 
chants of  North  Holland,  to  engage  in  the  New 
World  fur  trade ;  one  of  these  vessels  being  in  charge 
of  Captain  Cornells  Jacobsen  May,  who  explores  the 
south  side  of  Long  Island,  and  afterward  Delaware 
Bay,  giving  the  names  they  still  bear  to  Capes  May 
and  Henlopen.  Block's  ship,  the  "  Tiger,"  was  acci- 
dentally burned  at  Manhattan  ;  but  the  undismayed 
Dutchmen  set  about  building  a  small  yacht  out  of  the 
admirable  ship  timber  with  which  the  island  abounded. 
While  building  the  little  vessel  in  the  winter  and 
spring,  a  few  huts  were  put  up  for  shelter  near  the 
south  end  of  the  island;  and  the  friendly  savages 
supplied  the  Dutch  through  the  dreary  winter  "  with 
food  and  all  kinds  of  refreshments."  In  the  spring 
of  16 14,  having  completed  his  yacht,  which  he  called 
"Unrest,"  or  the  "  Restless  "  (44^  feet  long,  n*4 
broad  and  of  16  tons  burden),  Block  proceeded  to 
explore  the  bays  and  rivers  of  Long  Island  Sound, 
into  which  larger  vessels  could  not  enter.  The  great 
cliff  at  the  head  of  New  Haven  Bay  he  fitly  named 
the  "  Roodenberg  "  ;  and  a  little  later  he  discovered 
a  large  river  running  up  northerly  into  the  land,  and 
crossing  the  bar  at  its  mouth,  explored  the  "  Quone- 
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glitacut "  to  the  rapids  at  the  head  of  navigation. 
The  river's  strong  downward  current  not  far  from  its 
mouth  led  Block  to  name  the  beautiful  stream,  the 
"  Fresh  Water  River."  Eastward  he  discovered  the 
island  which  bears  his  name  to  this  day ;  he  explored 
thoroughly  Narragansett  Bay,  and  noted  down  the 
"  reddish  appearance "  of  the  largest  island  in  the 
Bay,  afterward  known  to  the  Dutch  as  "  Roode 
Island  "  ;  passing  south  of  Cuttyhunk  and  Martha's 
Vineyard,  and  then  northeasterly  through  "  Zuider 
Zee,"  with  "  Vlieland,"  or  Nantucket,  on  the  right 
hand,  he  coasted  northerly  along  the  shore  of  Cape 
Cod,  and  then  explored  "  Staten  Bay,"  now  known  as 
Cape  Cod  Bay,  and  all  the  waters  of  Massachusetts 
as  far  north  as  "  Pye  Bay,"  latitude  42  degrees  30, 
better  known  as  Nahant  Bay,  just  north  of  Boston 
Harbor ;  where,  at  the  time  of  Block's  visit,  there 
dwelt  "  a  numerous  people,  extremely  well-looking, 
but  timid  and  shy  of  Christians."  Returning  to 
Cape  Cod,  Block  fell  in  with  his  friend  and  fellow- 
navigator  Christiansen,  and  traded  vessels  with  him, 
that  the  "  Restless  "  might  continue  her  good  work 
of  exploring,  and  he  might  return  in  the  "  Fortune," 
to  report  in  Holland  the  discoveries  made.  The  pre- 
vious 27th  of  March  the  States-General  of  Holland 
upon  urgent  application  of  the  merchants  trading  in 
the  New  World  had  passed  an  "  octroi,"  conceding 
that  "  whosoever  shall  from  this  time  forward  discover 
any  new  passages,  lands,  havens  or  places,  shall  have 
the  exclusive  right  of  navigating  to  the  same  for  four 
voyages."  Upon  Block's  return  in  September,  his 
patrons,  whose  efforts  had  been  so  well  rewarded,  took 
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steps  to  obtain  the  special  privileges  promised  in  the 
grant  of  March  27th. 

An  elaborate  "  Figurative  Map "  of  their  discov- 
eries was  prepared  from  data  furnished  by  Captain 
Block,  and  under  his  supervision ;  and  soon  as  possi- 
ble the  deputed  committee  laid  before  the  "  high, 
mighty  lords  "  of  the  States-General  their  story  of 
discovery,  their  "  Figurative  Map,"  and  their  earnest 
petition  for  the  promised  grant  of  exclusive  privileges. 

"  No  Europeans  but  the  Dutch  traders  are  in  pos- 
session of  any  part  of  the  country ;  and  why  should 
not  the  Amsterdam  Company  receive  their  promised 
charter?"  The  States-General  promptly  complied; 
and  a  special  writing  was  drawn  up,  in  the  original 
of  which  still  appears  in  almost  illegible  characters 
the  name  "  New  NethERLAND."  The  document, 
dated  October  nth,  1614,  was  at  once  duly  sealed  and 
attested ;  and  thus  by  its  solemn  official  act  Holland 
designated  the  unoccupied  regions  of  America  lying 
between  Canada  and  Virginia  by  the  name  "  New 
Nethekxand,"  which  they  continued  to  bear  for  half 
a  century.  This  charter  granted  the  exclusive  right  of 
occupation  and  trade  for  three  years  from  January  1st, 
161 5,  forbidding  all  infringement  upon  these  privi- 
leges under  heavy  penalties.  The  historian  says : 
"  The  admirable  commercial  position  of  Manhattan 
Island  indicated  it,  by  common  consent,  as  the  proper 
point  whence  furs  collected  in  the  interior  could  be 
most  readily  shipped  to  Holland.  To  secure  the 
largest  advantages  from  the  Indian  traffic,  it  was 
nevertheless  perceived  that  inland  depots  would  be- 
come indispensable.    Thus  cargoes  of  furs  could  be 
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collected,  ready  for  shipment  when  the  vessels  had 
been  refitted,  after  their  arrival  out  in  the  spring." 
(Brodhead,  L,  47.) 

Early  in  161 4  it  had  become  evident  that  a  factor 
should  live  permanently  on  the  Hudson  River,  among 
the  Mohicans  and  Mohawks,  at  the  head  of  naviga- 
tion. Hendrik  Christiansen  (who  is  stated  to  have 
made  "  ten  voyages  "  to  Manhattan)  therefore  built 
a  fortified  trading  post  on  "  Castle  Island,"  as  the 
Dutch  then  called  it  (because  of  the  ruined  "  cha- 
teau," or  castle,  built  by  the  French  so  many  years 
before),  but  this  island  has  been  known  as  Van  Rens- 
selaer, or  Patroon's  Island,  since  the  year  1630.  The 
trading  house  was  36  feet  long,  26  feet  wide,  inclosed 
by  a  stockade  58  feet  square,  the  whole  surrounded 
by  a  moat  18  feet  wide ;  it  was  armed  with  two  large 
cannon  and  eleven  swivel  guns,  and  was  garrisoned 
by  ten  or  twelve  men.  At  first  it  was  named  "  Fort 
Nassau,"  and  was  in  charge  of  John  Jacob  Eelkens 
for  more  than  three  years.  Eelkens  seemed  to  be 
singularly  qualified  for  trading  with  the  Indians,  and 
collected  many  valuable  cargoes  of  furs  which  were 
sent  down  to  Manhattan  for  shipment  to  Holland. 
He  and  his  men  were  indefatigable  in  exploring  the 
surrounding  country,  becoming  better  acquainted  with 
the  savage  tribes  around  them,— "  with  all  of  whom 
it  was  the  constant  policy  of  the  Dutch  to  cultivate 
the  most  friendly  relations." 

After  being  flooded  several  times,  the  "  Castle 
Island"  trading  house  is  nearly  swept  away  by  a 
freshet  in  the  spring  of  16 18  ;  and  Eelkens  removes 
to  the  mainland,  and  builds  a    fortified   post  on 
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"  Tawass-gunshee,"  the  lofty  cliff  overlooking  "  Tawa- 
sentha,"  the  Norman's  Kill,  which  was  a  long  time 
the  site  of  a  Mohawk  fort.  Tradition  has  it  that 
here  was  first  ratified  a  solemn  treaty  of  peace  and 
friendship  with  the  savages.  Not  long  was  the  new 
fort's  location  satisfactory,  for  some  reason  ;  and  ere 
long  another  fort  was  bnilded  mnch  further  north,  a 
little  back  from  the  present  night-boat  landing ;  and 
in  honor  of  the  Prince  it  was  named  "  Fort  Orange." 

Five  years  later  the  East  India  Company,  nnder 
more  favorable  conditions,  enrolls  and  sends  out  a 
number  of  emigrants. 

About  this  time  the  little  colony  has  the  services 
of  two  "  Comforters  of  the  Sick,"  Sebastien  Jansen 
Krol  and  Jan  Huyghens,  who  while  serving  the  Com- 
pany in  a  commercial  and  magisterial  capacity,  also 
by  authority  of  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam,  minister 
to  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  sick  and  dying.  Krol  at 
this  time  is  vice-director  of  the  colony,  and  in  charge 
of  Fort  Orange.  He  and  Huyghens,  with  Peter 
Minuit,  the  director-general,  upon  the  coming  of 
the  first  pastor,  Michaelius,  in  1628,  are  ordained 
elders  of  the  first  church  in  New  NETHEREAND.  In 
1630,  under  a  charter  giving  yet  more  favorable 
"  privileges  and  exemptions,"  Kieeiaen  Van  RENS- 
SELAER, a  wealthy  merchant  of  Amsterdam,  who*  had 
been  interested  for  some  years  in  the  trade  of  New 
Nethereand,  secures  by  grant  from  the  Company, 
and  by  purchase  from  the  resident  Indian  chiefs  of 
the  Upper  Hudson,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  a 
great  tract  of  land,  24  miles  long  by  48  miles  wide, 
containing  about  700,000  acres,  and  embracing  the 
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present  counties  of  Albany  and  Rensselaer,  with 
parts  of  Columbia  and  Schenectady  counties.  A  strip 
of  the  eastern  end  of  this  original  colony  of  Rens- 
SEiyAERWYCK,  4  miles  wide  by  24  miles  long  from 
north  to  south,  belongs  now  to  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts. From  this  time  forward,  year  by  year, 
"  Beverwyck,"  the  town,  and  "  Rensselaerwyck," 
the  colony,  increase  in  number  and  wealth,  comfort 
and  content,  the  Dutch  and  Walloons  now  inhabiting 
the  region. 

Now  let  us  go  back  twenty-one  years  of  time,  and 
imagine  ourselves  on  the  western  shore  of  Lake 
Champlain,  and  not  far  from  the  foot  of  Lake  George. 
It  is  the  morning  of  the  30th  of  July,  1609 ;  and  a 
Captain  of  the  French  navy,  Samuel  de  Champlain, 
with  two  other  Frenchmen,  and  a  war  party  of 
Hurons  and  Algonquins,  are  attacking  a  war  party  of 
the  Iroquois.  The  struggle  is  too  brief  to  be  called  a 
fight ;  for  with  the  first  discharge  of  his  great  arque- 
bus Champlain  kills  two  chiefs  of  the  foe,  and  the 
amazed  Iroquois  take  refuge  in  flight.  This  was  the 
first  encounter  between  the  white  man  and  the  red 
man  in  the  State  of  New  York  ;  and  it  was  the  first 
Iroquois  experience  of  the  mysterious  and  terrible 
power  of  gunpowder.  Although  that  thunderous  dis- 
charge of  Champlain' s  heavy  gun  brought  death  to 
two  savages,  and  dismay  to  all  the  rest  of  the  party, 
it  was  the  most  expensive  gunshot  ever  fired  by  a 
Frenchman.  The  tiger-heart  of  the  Iroquois  Indian 
was  maddened,  not  merely  by  the  death  of  chiefs 
whom  he  could  not  at  once  avenge,  but  by  the  knowl- 
edge that  now  his  traditional  enemy,  the  Huron,  with 
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such  a  powerful  ally,  would  have  such  clear  advan- 
tage as  to  deal  him  frequent  defeat.  France  paid 
dearly  for  that  easily  won  victory  during  all  the 
weary,  anxious  years  until  the  end  of  her  regime  in 
Canada.  No  armed  company  could  thereafter  subdue 
the  wary,  }^et  desperate  Iroquois,  for  he  simply  evaded 
his  dreaded  foe ;  no  arts  or  blandishments  could  win 
him,  no  arguments  or  entreaties  could  persuade  him, 
no  threats  or  punishment  could  discourage  him  into 
making  peace ;  even  the  passionate  devotion  of  the 
holy  Jesuit  priests  who  sought  to  save  his  soul  to 
Heaven,  their  kindness,  and  mildness,  and  heroic 
self-sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  his  spiritual  welfare, 
could  not  melt  the  stolid,  stubborn  heart  of  the  surly 
Iroquois.  Not  merely  the  individual,  but  the  tribe, 
and  the  whole  confederacy  of  tribes,  hated  the  French 
with  an  unrelenting  and  inextinguishable  fury,  so 
fiercely  unique  as  to  have  become  a  wonder  and  a 
proverb.  The  most  vivid  imagination  could  not  ade- 
quately picture  the  rage,  disappointment  and  deep 
concern  of  the  proud  warriors  of  that  Great  Family 
of  Nations,  as  from  village  to  village  spread  the  dole- 
ful news  brought  home  by  the  fleeing  braves  of  that 
defeated  war  party. 

And  just  at  the  time  when  Iroquois  rage  and  per- 
plexity are  greatest,  a  hundred  miles  away  to  the 
south  of  that  scene  of  disgrace  appears  a  company  of 
white  men,  also  bearing  firearms,  who  seem  anxious 
for  friendly  relations  with  the  Iroquois.  The  shrewd 
savage  sees  at  once  that  here,  directly  at  hand,  is  an 
ally  who  is  on  equal  footing  with  the  detested  French- 
man, who  can  be  made  useful  to  himself ;  so  this 
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white  man's  friendship  and  help  mnst  be  gained  and 
mnst  be  kept. 

With  the  Iroqnois  in  such  a  state  of  mind,  eager 
for  peace  and  alliance,  and  the  Dutchman,  for  the 
sake  of  safety  and  gain,  equally  eager  for  peace  and 
alliance,  it  was  natural  that  a  firm  compact  of  friend- 
ship should  soon  be  established  by  solemn  treaty. 
And  to  the  honor  of  both  white  man  and  red  man  be 
it  known,  that,  although  renewed  many,  many  times, 
the  bonds  of  honorable  friendship  and  alliance  were 
never  broken,  nor  strained,  by  the  Dutchman  of  the 
Van  Rensselaer  patent  or  the  savage  of  the  Five 
Nations  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Albany  from 
its  first  feeble  beginnings,  although  peculiarly  exposed 
to  danger  for  a  long  period,  since  by  its  location  quite 
easy  of  access  from  three  directions  at  least,  has 
never  known  the  frightful  sufferings  of  Indian  attack, 
nor  the  horrible  nightmare  of  Indian  siege,  (although 
Schenectady,  a  colony  from  Albany,  17  miles  west, 
was  destroyed  early  in  February,  1690,  by  the  French 
and  Canadian  Indians,)  for  no  hostile  savage  has  ever 
entered  Albany,  except  as  a  captive  or  a  peace  envoy. 
The  red  men  Albany  has  seen  have  been  friends  and 
patrons,  who  were  welcome,  not  dreaded  ;  and  neces- 
sary to  the  trade  and  protection  of  the  citizens,  even 
as  the  Iroquois  considered  his  white  brother  necessary 
to  his  welfare. 

And  here  a  closer  study  of  the  red  neighbors  of 
the  Fort  Nassau  Dutchman  will  be  interesting.  The 
savages  living  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river  were 
called  "  Mohicans,"  while  the  natives  on  the  western 
bank  were  called  "  Maaquas,"  or  "  Mohawks." 
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When  the  Dutch  first  came  to  the  river  the  Mo- 
hawks and  Mohicans  were  at  war ;  and  for  some 
years  after  hostilities  continued,  until  finally  the 
Mohicans  were  totally  defeated,  many  of  them  slain, 
and  the  remnant  of  the  tribe  was  driven  far  away  to 
the  lower  valley  of  the  Connecticut.  The  Mohawks 
were  part  of  the  great  confederacy  of  the  Iroquois, 
which  included  also  the  Oneidas,  Onondagas,  Cayu- 
gas  and  Senecas.  The  precise  period  of  this  confed- 
eration of  nations  is  unknown ;  it  had  probably  been  in 
existence  a  century  before  the  coming  of  the  Dutch. 
Preserving  their  several  specific  tribal  names,  "  when 
they  formed  their  confederation  they  took  the  name 
of  the  "  Konoshioni,"  the  "  Cabin-makers,"  or  "  peo- 
ple of  the  long  House." 

That  "  long  House "  reached  from  the  banks  of 
the  Hudson  to  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie.  The  west- 
ern door  was  guarded  by  the  Senecas,  while  the 
Mohawks  kept  the  eastern  door.  The  Albany  local- 
ity was  known  among  the  Iroquois  as  "  Scheneghta- 
dea,"  "  beyond  the  opening,"  or  "  the  door " ;  and 
the  near-by  noble  river  was  called  "  Cahohatatea," 
"  the  river  that  splits  the  mountains,"  or  as  some  say, 
"  the  river  of  the  mountains  "  ;  while  the  Mohicans 
of  its  eastern  bank  frequently  called  it  the  "  Shate- 
muck."  Originally  the  Five  Nations  were  not  only 
independent,  but  jealous  of  one  another,  and  fre- 
quently were  at  war ;  but  finally  "  the  wise  men  of 
the  Onondagas  proposed  that  they  should  no  longer 
war  against  each  other,  but  unite  in  a  common  league 
for  defense  against  all  other  nations." 

The  advice  was  taken,  representative  chieftains 
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were  appointed  by  the  several  tribes  to  a  general 
council,  and  the  great  confederacy  of  Indians,  "  the 
League  of  the  Iroquois,"  was  finally  organized  ;  and 
on  the  shores  of  Onondaga  Lake  the  great  central 
council-fire  was  kindled,  to  burn  on  for  centuries  to 
come. 

But  let  us  examine  yet  more  carefully  this  red 
man's  confederacy.  I  quote  now  from  Mr.  'Morgan's 
well-known  work,  "  The  League  of  the  Iroquois  :  " 

"  The  founders  of  the  Iroquois  confederacy  did  not 
seek  to  suspend  the  tribal  divisions  of  the  people  to 
introduce  a  different  social  organization  ;  but  on  the 
contrary  they  rested  the  league  itself  upon  the  tribes, 
and  through  them  sought  to  interweave  the  race  into 

one  political  family   In  each  nation  there 

were  eight  tribes,  which  were  arranged  in  two  divi- 
sions, and  named  as  follows  : — 

Wolf,  Bear,  Beaver,  Turtle, 
Deer,        Snipe,      Heron,  Hawk. 

The  division  of  the  people  of  each  nation  into  eight 
tribes,  whether  pre-existing,  or  perfected  at  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  confederacy,  did  not  terminate  in  its 
objects  with  the  nation  itself.  It  became  the  means 
of  effecting  the  most  perfect  union  of  separate  nations 
"ever  devised  by  the  wit  of  man."  In  effect  the 
Wolf  tribe  was  divided  into  five  parts,  and  one-fifth 
of  it  placed  in  each  of  the  five  nations.  The  remain- 
ing tribes  were  subjected  to  the  same  kind  of  division 
and  distribution. 

Between  those  of  the  same  name — or  in  other 
words,  between  the  separated  parts  of  each  tribe — 
there  existed  a  tie  of  brotherhood  which  linked  the 
nations  together  with  indissoluble  bonds.  The 
Mohawk  of  the  Wolf  tribe  recognized  the  Seneca  of 
the  Wolf  tribe  as  his  brother,  and  they  were  bound 
to  each  other  by  the  ties  of  consanguinity. 
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In  like  manner  the  Oneida  of  the  Turtle,  or  any 
other  tribe,  received  the  Cayuga,  or  the  Onondaga,  of 
the  same  tribe,  as  a  brother,  with  a  fraternal  welcome. 
This  relationship  was  not  ideal,  but  was  founded  upon 
actual  consanguinity.  In  the  eyes  of  an  Iroquois 
every  member  of  his  own  tribe,  in  whatever  nation, 
was  as  much  his  brother  or  sister  as  if  children  of  the 
same  mother.  This  cross-relationship  between  the 
tribes  of  the  same  name,  and  which  was  stronger — if 
possible — than  the  chain  of  brotherhood  between  the 
several  tribes  of  the  same  nation,  is  still  preserved  in 
all  its  original  strength.  It  doubtless  furnishes  the 
chief  reason  of  the  tenacity  with  which  the  fragments 

of  the    league   still  cling  together   With 

reference  to  marriage,  the  Wolf,  Bear,  Beaver  and 
Turtle  tribes,  being  brothers,  were  not  allowed  to 
intermarry.  The  four  opposite  brothers,  Deer,  Snipe, 
Heron  and  Hawk,  being  also  brothers  to  each  other, 
were  likewise  prohibited  from  intermarrying.  Either 
of  the  first  four  tribes,  however,  could  intermarry 
with  either  of  the  last  four,  the  relation  between  them 
being  that  of  cousins.  Thus  Hawk  could  intermarry 
with  Bear  or  Beaver,  and  Heron  with  Turtle ;  but  not 
Beaver  and  Turtle,  nor  Deer  and  Deer.  Whoever 
violated  these  laws  of  marriage  incurred  the  deepest 
detestation  and  disgrace.  At  present  however  the 
Iroquois  may  marry  into  any  tribe  except  their  own. 
And  with  the  Iroquois  to-day  as  well  as  originally, 
the  husband  and  wife  are  of  different  tribes.  Of 
course  therefore  the  children  always  followed  the 
tribe  of  the  mother." 

(  The  Iroquois  in  New  York  State  at  this 
(time  number  over  5,000  ;  and  in  the  Canadian 
(provinces  of  Quebec  and  Ontario  there  are 
(nearly  10,000  more.  In  the  Revolutionary 
(War,  while  the  cruel  craft  of  the  tories  and 
(the  British  could  not  turn  the  whole  confed- 
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(eracy  against  the  Patriot  cause, — in  the  Gen- 
eral Council  one  tribe  and  part  of  another 
(having   voted  against  the   suggestion, — yet 
(many  warriors  and  parts  of  tribes  were  from 
(time  to  time  allies  of  the  British.  Therefore 
(when  independence  was  won  by  the  colonies, 
(the  greater  part  of  the  Iroquois  tribes  emi- 
grated to  Canada.) 
"  It  was  the  boast  of  the  Iroquois  that  the  great 
object  of  their  Confederacy  was  peace — to  break  up 
the  spirit  of  perpetual  warfare  which  had  wasted  the 
red  races  from  age  to  age.    Such  an  insight  into  the 
true  purpose  of  legitimate  government,  by  those  who 
formed  this  tribal  league,  excites  as  great  surprise  as 
admiration.    It  is  the  highest  and  noblest  aspect  in 
which  human  institutions  can  be  viewed ;  and  the 
thought  itself — universal  peace  among  Indian  races 
possible  of  attainment — was  a  ray  of  intellect  from 
no  ordinary  mind."    (League  of  the  Iroquois,  79,  81, 
82,  83,  92.) 

"  The  Mohawks,"  says  another  historian,  "  of  all  the 
confederated  nations  were  the  bravest  and  the  fiercest. 
No  hunter  warriors  on  the  North  American  continent 
ever  filled  a  higher  measure  of  heroism  and  military 
renown.  Standing  at  the  eastern  door  of  '  the  long 
House,'  the  Mohawk  warriors  were  the  chief  agents 
in  carrying  to  the  sea  the  conquests  of  the  Iroquois. 
Far  across  the  hills  of  Massachusetts,  and  through 
the  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  the  dreaded  name  of 
'  Mohawk '  enforced  an  absolute  submission ;  and 
their  annual  envoys  collected  tribute  and  dictated 
laws  with  all  the  arbitrary  authority  of  Roman  pro- 
consuls. 

Long  before  European  discovery  the  question  of 
savage  supremacy  had  been  settled  on  the  waters  of 
the  '  Cahohatatea.'  "    (Brodhead,  I,  86.) 
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"  The  fierce  Adirondacks  had  fled  from  their  wrath, 
The  Hurons  been  swept  from  their  merciless  path  ; 
Around,  the  Ottawas,  like  leaves  had  been  strown, 
And  the  lake  of  the  Kries  struck  silent  and  lone. 
The  L,enapee,  lords  once  of  valley  and  hill 
Made  women,  bent  low  at  their  conqueror's  will. 
By  the  far  Mississippe  the  Illini  shrank 
When  the  trail  of  the  Tortoise  was  seen  on  the  bank  ; 
On  the  hills  of  New  England  the  Pequod  turned  pale 
When  the  howl  of  the  Wolf  swelled  at  night  on  the  gale  ; 
And  the  Cherokee  shook  in  his  green,  smiling  bowers, 
When  the  foot  of  the  Bear  stamped  his  carpet  of  flowers. ' ' 

(Streets's  "  Frontenac." ) 

Such  was  the  famous  Indian  Family  of  Nations 
among  which  the  Dutch  established  themselves  on 
the  upper  Hudson. 

Iroquois  friendship  and  brotherly  alliance  the 
Dutch  coveted  and  sought,  gained  and  firmly  held  to 
the  end.  Notwithstanding  all  that  artifice  could 
devise,  or  cruel  hatred  could  attempt,  the  Iroquois 
"  stood  by,"  and  stood  with,  the  Dutch,  even  as  if  the 
Dutch  themselves  were  Iroquois. 

But  why  did  the  Dutch  succeed  in  this  respect  where 
other  European  colonists  failed?  The  question  is 
easily  answered.  The  Dutch  of  Albany  and  Schenec- 
tady treated  their  red  neighbors  more  fairly  and  justly, 
more  like  human  beings,  more  like  brothers,  than 
any  other  Europeans,  except  some  of  the  devoted 
Jesuit  missionaries.  They  did  not  have  the  haughty 
contempt  for  the  Indian  which  was  so  conspicuous  in 
the  "  gentlemen  "  colonists  of  Virginia  ;  nor  dislike 
and  distrust  them  as  Egyptians  and  children  of  Satan, 
like  the  New  England  colonists  ; — nor  did  they  break 
faith  with  the  red  man,  nor  exact  of  him  more  than 
they  were  willing  to  give  him,  as  did  the  English  in 
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nearly  every  colony  of  the  Atlantic  coast, — as  did 
even  the  Dutch  of  Manhattan,  and  Esopus,  and  Dela- 
ware Bay.  By  explicit  orders  of  their  patrons  in 
Holland  the  Dutch  colonists  were  required  to  satisfy 
the  Indians  for  the  land  they  occupied ;  and  this  was 
scrupulously  done  by  the  Dutch,  wherever  they  estab- 
lished a  trading  post,  or  planted  a  colony.  The  price 
sometimes  paid  the  Indians  for  the  coveted  lands  may 
seem  to  us  ridiculously  small ;  as,  e.  g.,  Jacob  Van 
Curler,  June  8th,  1633,  purchased  from  the  Indians  of 
your  beautiful  river,  for  the  site  and  holdings  of  his 
"  House  of  Good  Hope,"  territory  originally  embrac- 
ing a  good  part  of  the  land  now  covered  by  your 
noble  city  of  Hartford, — and  all  for  some  twenty  yards 
of  coarse,  woolen  frieze,  "  six  axes,  six  kettles,  eighteen 
knives,  a  sword-blade,  one  shears  and  some  toys." 
Also  Peter  Minuit  purchased  from  the  Manhattans 
the  whole  of  their  island  home  for  60  guilders,  or 
$24  in  our  present  currency. 

And  yet  be  it  remembered  to  the  honor  of  the 
Dutch,  that  in  every  case  the  rights  of  Indian  owner- 
ship were  recognized,  and  their  title  extinguished  by 
satisfactory  price ;  so  that  the  Indian  was  as  well 
pleased  with  his  bargain  as  the  Dutchman  was  with 
his.  Surely  such  a  course  was  more  just  and  wise, 
more  honorable  both  to  buyer  and  seller,  'than  to  do 
as  did  the  Sagadahoc  colonists, — in  appropriating  the 
beautiful  peninsula  resort  of  the  Indians  without  pur- 
chase, or  even  permission  ;  or  the  Virginian  colonies, 
everyone  from  the  time  of  Raleigh  to  the  time  of 
Newport  and  Smith, — in  treating  the  Indians  as 
intruders,  and  without  any  more  right  to  the  land 
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than  mere  animals ;  or  even  onr  honored  Pnritan 
ancestors  of  Plymouth  and  Massachusetts  Bay, — who 
sometimes  paid  the  Indian  for  his  corn  to  which  they 
helped  themselves,  yet  never  dreamed  of  paying  the 
proud  savage  for  his  land  off  which  they  selfishly 
crowded  him. 

The  writer  of  this  paper  takes  great  pride  in  the 
fact  that  his  ancestors  were  Puritans, — in  the  mother's 
line,  as  well  as  father's  line, — coming  to  Massachu- 
setts Bay  from  southeastern  England  in  1630  and 
163 1  ; — he  worthily  glories  in  the  Puritan's  sturdi- 
ness  of  religious  principle,  their  zeal  for  God's  glory, 
their  reverence  for  His  Word  and  His  Day,  and  their 
childlike  quenchless  faith  in  His  Holy  Son ; — but 
would  that  they  had  not  been  quite  so  lordly  and 
severe  with  the  Indians  !  Would  that  they  had  not 
regarded  them  quite  so  much  like  Amalekites,  or 
Hittites,  Hivites  and  Perizzites, — and  would  that  they 
had  not  deemed  themselves  quite  so  complacently 
as  God's  own  special  Israel,  between  whom  and  the 
heathen  occupants  of  the  soil  there  could  be  no  com- 
pact of  real  friendship  without  disobedience  of  the 
Most  High  !  The  Puritan  colonists  believed  strongly 
in  the  scientific  doctrine  of  "  The  Survival  of  the  Fit- 
test "  ;  and  they  early  and  earnestly  tried  to  prove 
themselves  the  fittest  to  survive ;  and  alas !  in  some 
cases  tried  to  prove  that  they  were  the  only  ones  fit  to 
survive.  The  spirit  of  Bradford  and  Winslow  was 
very  different  in  some  respects  from  the  spirit  of 
Endicott  and  Winthrop ; — and  doubtless  there  were 
many  here  and  there  of  the  spirit  of  John  Eliot  and 
Roger  Williams,  who  sorrowed  for  the  condition  and 
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oppression  of  the  red  man  ;  yet  the  spirit  and  conduct 
of  the  colony  must  be  judged  finally  by  what  its 
leaders  influence  its  people  to  do. 

Even  in  those  days,  as  truly  as  now,  the  citizen 
had  no  more  justifiable  right  to  keep  a  meek  silence 
when  rulers  and  principal  men  were  scourging,  crop- 
ping and  hanging  Quakers,  or  imprisoning  and  exil- 
ing Baptists,  or  oppressing  and  swindling  Indians, 
any  more  than  when  those  leading  men  were  intrud- 
ing upon  his  own  property  or  freedom.  In  the  final 
analysis  guilt  attaches  to  the  citizen  for  the  unright- 
eousness of  the  magistrate  whose  maladministration 
he  either  covetously  or  cravenly  tolerates. 

But  how  shall  we  account  for  the  Dutchman's 
superior  justice  and  humanity  to  the  Indian  ?  Was 
his  policy  merely  selfish,  if  far-sighted  and  liberal  ? 
Better  that,  even  for  the  colonist,  and  better  in  guild- 
ers and  stuivers,  than  contempt  and  cruelty  !  Was 
it  mere  good  fortune  as  to  location  next-door  to  a  more 
intelligent  and  powerful  Indian  nation  than  others  ? 
By  so  much  as  the  Iroquois  were  more  shrewd  and 
powerful  than  other  savages,  by  so  much  more  terri- 
ble, swift  and  thorough  would  have  been  their  de- 
struction of  every  Dutchman  of  the  Van  Rensselaer 
patent, — had  the  injustice  and  intolerance  of  Sagada- 
hoc, or  Jamestown,  or  Massachusetts  Bay  been  visited 
upon  them.  Was  the  Dutchman  by  nature  more 
easy,  more  tactful,  and  patient  and  judicial  than  other 
Europeans  ? 

It  may  have  been  !  Verily  his  forbears  had  a  long 
experience  of  discipline  in  old  Holland  through  the 
ungracious  tuition  of  Alva  and  Philip  II  that  well 
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might  have  fitted  them  for  sainthood ;  and  the  long 
fight  to  save  their  homes  and  fields  from  the  sea  in 
turn  may  have  fitted  them  for  the  tedious  fight  to 
save  their  liberties  and  their  souls  from  Spain  !  Yet 
however  all  this  may  be,  the  Dutchman  of  the  upper 
Hudson  must  be  judged  by  what  he  did,  and  by  what 
he  avoided,  and  by  the  spirit  he  showed.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  not  merely  New  York  State,  but 
New  England  and  all  the  rest  of  this  Great  Republic, 
have  ample  cause  for  gratitude  to  Almighty  God  that 
during  all  that  century  and  a  half  of  struggle  against 
a  French  monarchy  and  a  French  church,  the  great 
Iroquois  confederacy, — like  some  mighty,  up-heaved, 
impassable  mountain- wall, — foiled  every  device  and 
defeated  every  project,  which  otherwise  might  have 
brought  distress  and  subjection,  at  least  for  a  time,  to 
the  Sisterhood  of  colonies  !  But  the  friendship  and 
alliance  of  the  Iroquois  was  due  to  the  Dutch  of 
Albany  and  Schenectady,  first  of  all,  and  always ! 
What  Arendt  VanCurler,  and  Peter  Schuyler 
counselled,  colonial  governors  like  Nichols,  and 
Lovelace,  Fletcher  and  Bellmont  might  well  show 
grace  and  wisdom  enough  to  believe,  and  act  accord- 
ingly. Arendt  VanCurler  to  the  rude,  lionlike 
savage  was  his  highest  ideal  of  honor  and  justice  and 
goodness  ;  and  when  that  savage  gravely  addressed 
Governor  Lovelace  or  Fletcher  as  u  CorlEAR," — 
his  name  for  VanCurler, — he  could  not  pay  that 
official  higher  honor,  nor  give  him  greater  assurance 
of  confidence  and  good  faith. 

After  VanCurler's  lamented  drowning  in  Lake 
Champlain,  another  Dutchman  of  Albany  (like  Van- 
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Curler  in  His  day,  a  communicant  and  faithful  officer 
of  the  old  church  which  I  have  been  honored  in  serv- 
ing as  pastor  for  the  last  fifteen  years),  Colonel 
PETER  Schuyler,  became  ere  long  to  the  Iroquois 
what  VanCurler  had  been, — a  man  of  one  face  and 
truthful  words,  a  man  to  be  trusted,  and  loved  and 
followed ; — so  that  what  "  Quidor  "  said  was  to  the 
trusting  Iroquois  as  sure  as  ever  to  the  devout  saint 
were  "  proofs  from  Holy  Writ."  And  were  I  lineal 
descendant  of  Peter  Schuyler,  I  should  account  it 
greater  cause  for  honor  to  him,  and  honor  to  me,  than 
any  military  preferment,  or  any  grateful  thanks  of 
well  served  fellow  citizens,  that  the  red  man  of  the 
forest  had  had  such  childlike  faith  in  his  goodness 
and  truth. 

And  what  these  men  were  in  their  day  of  privilege 
and  service  for  their  city  and  their  land,  in  other  and 
less  conspicuous  ways  perhaps,  other  Dutchmen  of 
their  city  tried  to  be, — true  and  just  in  all  their  deal- 
ings with  all  men,  whether  white  or  red.  And  as  I 
often  review  the  history  of  the  venerable  city  on  the 
banks  of  the  "Cahohatatea,"  I  recognize  with  pleasure 
and  gratitude  that  the  church  which  for  so  many,  many 
years  was  the  only  church  of  Albany,  must  have  had 
some  influence,  clear  and  strong  and  long-continued 
influence,  in  training  the  people  of  the  city  to  justice 
and  kindness  to  the  savage,  as  well  as  truth  to  fellow- 
man,  and  obedience  to  Father-God.  From  the  time 
of  Megapolensis,  who  gave  the  civilized  world  the  first 
character  sketch  of  Mohawk  and  Mohican  in  1642, 
the  church's  pastors  for  100  years  failed  not  to  honor 
the  original  commission  of  the  church's  first  pastor, 
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to  teach  the  red  brother  the  Gospel  of  Jesus, — and 
failed  not  to  lay  great  stress  upon  all  men  dealing 
with  him  in  trade  in  the  spirit  of  Jesus  ;  so  that  the 
shrewd  Indian  learned  that  the  day  after  preaching 
was  the  best  time  for  him  to  offer  his  furs  to  the  eager 
Dutch  buyer.  Megapolensis,  and  Schaats,  and 
Dellius,  and  Lydius,  and  Van  Driessen,  everyone, 
believed  that  loyalty  to  the  Saviour  of  all  men  con- 
strained them  to  be  teachers  and  helpers  of  the  shrewd, 
if  degraded,  Indian.  "  In  1690  sixteen  Indian  con- 
verts were  received  to  membership  in  the  Church  ; 
and  notwithstanding  all  distractions  and  desolation 
brought  by  Canadian  Frenchmen  and  Indians  upon 
the  Mohawk  and  the  Dutchman,  before  the  decade 
closed  forty  Indians  more  sit  down  to  the  Holy  Com- 
munion with  the  members  of  the  Church,  as  brothers 
and  sisters  in  Jesus  Christ."    (Our  250  Years.) 

Is  it  too  much  to  believe  that  as  the  Iroquois  nation 
stood  as  a  vast  bulwark  of  defense  to  the  American 
colonies, — and  as  the  Dutchman  won  at  first,  and 
held  to  the  last,  the  Iroquois  to  brotherly  faith, — so 
the  Old  Dutch  Church  of  Albany,  established  for  the 
spiritual  care  and  welfare  of  Indians  as  well  as  Hol- 
landers, was  USED  of  the  God  "  Who  worketh  as  He 
will,"  to  serve  in  saving  our  native  land  to  govern- 
ment by  the  people,  and  equal  rights  before  the  law 
for  all,  and  absolute  freedom  of  faith. 

No  colonists  of  the  new  world  were  more  prospered, 
and  none  more  deserved  to  be  prospered,  than  the 
Dutch  of  Rensselaerwyck ;  and  other  colonies  would 
have  been  more  prospered,  had  they  imitated  their 
wisdom  and  justice. 
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Confidence  wins  confidence ;  kindness  inspires 
kindness ;  truth  elicits  truth.  Treat  a  savage  like  a 
man,  and  in  time  out  of  him  you  will  make  a  man. 
Aye  !  That  dirty,  degraded  savage  is  one  human  being 
who  never  forgets  a  kindness,  nor  ever  forgets  to  repay 
in  kind !  But  treat  him  like  a  dog,  or  a  snake,  and 
you  will  rouse  the  instincts,  and  call  out  the  fury  of 
the  fiend !  It  is  expedient  to  treat  the  Indian  like  a 
man ! 

I  do  not  seek  to  canonize  the  Dutchman  of  Renssel- 
aerwyck  as  a  saint :  he  did  no  more  than  he  ought  to 
have  done :  shrewd,  thrifty  common  sense  required  no 
less ! 

But  if  his  was  simply  worldly  wisdom,  what  shall 
we  say  of  the  benighted,  barbarous  policy  of  many 
colonists  ? 

What  shall  we  say  of  the  inhuman  spirit — yet  exist- 
ing— which  inspires  the  cruel  proverb,  "  The  dead 
Indian  is  the  only  good  Indian  I" — Why  not  say, 
"The  dead  Chinaman  is  the  only  good  Chinaman  !" — 
"  My  neighbor  with  the  better  house  than  I  have," 
"  or  the  more  prosperous  business," — is  worth  most 
as  fertilizer  for  the  soil."  In  either  case,  what  a 
hideous  spirit,  inhuman,  insane,  anti-Christ,  pagan ! 

In  the  early  days  we  have  reviewed  to-night,  or  in 
these  present  days,  or  in  any  coming  days,  as  con- 
cerns our  dealings  with  fellow-man, — red  man  or 
white,  yellow  or  black, — The  Golden  Rule  of 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  rule  of  inward  peace  and 
outward  prosperity  for  any  person  with  a  heart,  and  a 
conscience  and  a  destiny. 
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